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The History ot 


Music in Sound 


IN TEN VOLUMES 


A historical anthology, containing over 330 separate 
works or extracts from works, on 27 LP records (also 
available on 78 r.p.m. records). 


Each volume has an accompanying handbook. 

The History of Music in Sound has been designed to 
accompany the New Oxford History of Music, now in 
process of publication. 


“With its admirable handbooks .... it is a self-sufficient history of 
music : the best available to the ordinary music-lover.’ 
BIRMINGHAM POST 


‘One of the best anthologies ever to appear, which has revolution- 
ized the teaching of musical history. THE TIMES 


For free brochure giving full details of the History of Music in 
Sound write to 


The History of Music in Sound 
E.M.I. RECORDS LTD. 


E.M.I. HOUSE, 20 MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Handbooks published by 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT, 44 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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ecord Society 


ENCYCLOPAEDIC though the _ record 
catalogues may be, there still remain 
many great works which languish in 
unrecorded obscurity. It is natural 
enough to assume that music which 
is unrepresented on disc must be too 
subtle or specialised to have a wide 
appeal, but this is far from being the 
case — many have an immediate 
melodious charm every bit as great as 
works recorded a dozen times. 

The Record Society’s policy is to 
issue these rare works. Among the 
“moderns’ represented in its cata- 
logue are Messiaen, Busoni, Ohana 
and Roussel; and hitherto unrecorded 
works by Schoenberg, Bruckner, 
Hartmann, Martinu and Stravinsky 
are scheduled for release. The past, 
too, offers astonishing scope, and the 
Society has issued much-commended 
recordings of des Pres, Schutz, 
Torelli, Pergolesi, Vecchi, and the 
sons of Bach, as well as little-known 
works by such masters as Mozart, 
Handel and Purcell. 

You can buy one Record Society 
disc only, if you wish. But if you be- 
come a full member by ordering four 
records — there is no subscription — 
you may choose any 10 inch LP from 
the Society’s list—entirely free. 

Send off this coupon now, and you 
will receive, without obligation, the 
Society’s current list, together with 
details of its coloured records, tech- 
nical standards, and full guarantee. 
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The Record Society, 6 Stratford Place, W.1 
Please send me, free and without obligation, 
the Record Society prospectus for the 
current year. BIRS.2 


‘Devotees of Recorded Music’ 


to quote Sir Compton Mackenzie 
of “The Gramophone” 


FOR MORE THAN HALF 
A CENTURY THE 


GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE 


has been happy to serve you 
either by post at home 
and overseas, or in person 


Wherever you are the 


POST DEPARTMENT 


is ready to help you 


All new records are carefully examined, 
guaranteed mint fresh and unplayed and 
expertly packed. Postage and packing is 
free anywhere in the U.K. and for H.M. 
forces, also for orders of £6 or more from 
Overseas countries. 

Slightly used LP’s at bargain prices can 
also be sent by post, so why not contact us 
with your requirements and see if we can 
save you money. 

Remember, too, that we have Collector’s 
items, imported recordings of singers of the 
‘Golden Age’ and sought-after 78’s and all 
the reproducing equipment and spares you 
may need. 


If you cannot come and browse 
write to the Post Department 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE LIMITED 
80-82 WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone : GERrard 5313 
Open : Mon. - Wed. 10-5.30. Thur. 10-1.00 
Fri. 10-7.00. Sat. 10-4.00. 
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| STEREO AT HOME... 


“But don’t you need a large room?” This oft-repeated question is symptomatic of what is probably 
the most common misconception concerning stereo. In fact, it is mono reproduction which is vitally 
affected by the acoustical character of your listening room and requires a good deal of space in 
which to “breathe”, whereas stereo already contains its own “built-in” acoustics (that of the hall, 
studio or church where the recording was made) and thus needs no pos:tive co-operation from 
your room. Stereo will suffer if the room is too large and over-resonant, but thrives on the condi- 
tions found in a well-furnished lounge of small to average size. 


Nor is it true that stereo equipment is more difficult to accommodate in your home : the results 
obtainable from a pair of small, bookcase-type loudspeaker units (e.g. the CQ Junior—10 x 9 x 
17in.) are more satisfying by far than mono reproduction from a much larger and costlier single 
system ! We shall be delighted to have the opportunity of proving our point; you only have to 
visit our pleasant Queensway studio, where you can listen at leisure to the music you love best on 
a wide range of hand-picked mono and stereo equipment. Among recent additions to our range 
we highly recommend the Archon Stereo Amplifier and FM Tuner, while the new Tandberg 6 Stereo 
Tape Unit—a 4-track, 3-speed model, whose remarkable performance at 33 in./sec. gives you six 
hours mono or three hours stereo recording of first-rate quality on one 1,800ft. reel of tape cost 
ing only 50s.!—has proved a sensational success. 

MUSIC IN THE HOME represents an unequalled service embracing every aspect of the subject : 
it includes frank advice concerning the choice of recordings (backed by more than 15 years’ record- 
reviewing activity), not to mention the most expert and helpful after-sales service to be found any- 
where. The latest record releases are surveyed in LIVE RECORD REVIEW, our weekly series of 
free recitals—2 to 4.30 every Saturday afternoon—at which all are welcome. Programme details 
can be obtained in advance by telephone ; any problems you may have concerning records or 
equipment can be discussed after the recital. 


Hours of business : 9.30 to 5.30 (9.30 to 7 Fridays; Closed Thursdays). 


Thomas Heinitz MUSIC IN THE HOME 
BAYswater 2077 100 Queensway London W 2 


20th CENTURY POETRY ON RECORD 
POETS READING 


: A series of 7in. discs on which poets read their own poetry. 
No. 1: Edith Sitwell and C. Day Lewis (JEPO0C1); No. 2: Robert Graves and Elizabeth 
Jennings (JEPOOC2) ; No. 3: Laurie Lee and Christopher Logue (JEPOCI7) ; No. 4: George 
Buchanan (just issued, JEPOC25). 


THE JUPITER ANTHOLOGY OF 20th CENTURY POETRY 


Two 12in. discs. Part I (Hardy to Edwin Muir) JUROOA1 
Part II (Eliot to Sidney Keyes) JUROOA2 


CONVERSATION PIECES 


One 12in. disc JUROOAS 
Twelve out of the seventeen poems are by 20th Century poets including Auden, Plomer, 
Tessimond, Graves and Cavafy (tr. Mavrogordato). 


POEMS BY W. B. YEATS 


coupled with 


POEMS FOR SEVERAL VOICES 
One 10in. disc JUROOB2 


JUPITER RECORDINGS LTD. 


188A CLAPHAM HIGH ST., LONDON, S.W.4. Tel. MAC 5686 
Jupiter records are issued in the U.S.A. by FOLKWAYS 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 3M HOUSE, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.! 


THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


recorded by 
THE MARLOWE DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
& PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS 


directed by GEORGE RYLANDS 
under the auspices of THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


Hamlet, Timon of Athens, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Twelfth Night and 
King Lear have recently been released, bringing the total of plays now avail- 
able to twenty-one. 


Please write for the complete catalogue. 
ARGO RECORD COMPANY, 113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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DIS Cth 


9 SHEPHERD STREET, SHEPHERD MARKET 
MAYFAIR, LONDON W1 


TEL. HYDE PARK, 6939 


EDWARD GORDON CRAIG—RADIO TALKS 


These talks were recorded by Mr. Craig for the British Broadcasting 
Corporation at various times from 1951-56, and thanks are due to 
the author and to the B.B.C. for permission to publish this edition. 


The three-record album will be available by subscription only on the 
following terms :— 


£10 payable at the time of subscription, 


or £5.5.0 payable at the time of subscription, and 
£5.5.0 payable on Ist October, 1961 (payment by banker’s order 
preferred). 
(Postage is payable at cost : as parcel post rates vary widely to 
different parts of the world, we shall quote on receiving your 
enquiry.) 


Publication is timed to coincide with Mr. Craig’s 90th birthday on 
January 16th, 1962. The edition is strictly limited to 99 copies for sale 
throughout the world. Fifty copies will be reserved for theatre and 
sound archives until 30th July, 1961; after that date, they will be 
offered to private subscribers. 


DESCRIPTION AND CONTENTS 


The three records will be cased in a buckram album with a cover 
design by Gordon Craig. They will be accompanied by a 16-page 
brochure (12in. x 12in.) containing a hitherto unpublished text by 
Gordon Craig, and illustrated by some of his woodcuts also previously 
unpublished. 


The following radio talks are included on the three 12-inch long- 
playing records : 


Irving’s Way 

Reminiscences of Ellen Terry 
On the Old School of Acting 
{sadora Duncan 

A Note on Masks 

Celebrities I have met 

How I played Hamlet in Salford. 
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What the Composer expects from the Listener 


DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY 


Y title for these talks *—‘‘ What the Com- 

poser expects from the Listener”? — 
suggests a number of difficult questions, most 
of which depend more upon the composer than 
upon the listener. I am much more frightened of 
you than you can possibly be of me. I have 
often myself administered the click of my switch 
on my portable wireless which so ruthlessly 
garoted the speaker; or I might have been 
more particular in my title—I could have given 
offence to every living composer who doesn’t 
agree with me by proposing to talk of ‘‘ What 
the sane composer expects of the listener ”’, and 
it is not I who have implied that any of you 
are merely the ordinary listener. As with the 
British jury, I have to tell you what the judge 
says: that you are the sole judges of the case. 
Those of you who can bear with me long 
enough to find out what I am talking about will 
come to the conclusion that my subject is 
‘““what the classical composer expects of the 
lover of music ’”’ ; and this expresses the widest 
possible view of the relation between composers 
and listeners. For the classical range covers the 
music of all the centuries that the world has not 
suffered to let die ; whereas if I take the music 
of today, I have in the last resort to use only 
my own judgment in selecting from indefinite 
numbers of internecine unorthodoxies that 
clamour for attention ; and I should have been 
in exactly the same position in any other cen- 
tury, past or future. 


One thing that is certain about every period of 
art, is that the art could not exist unless at least 
a hundred times as much were produced as had 
any chance of interesting posterity. The wise 
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man at any period is thankful enough for the 
existence of good, practical pleasure-giving 
artistic standards, and if his limitations are such 
that contemporary signs of genius shock him, 
he is nevertheless wiser than the connoisseurs 
who are so fastidious as to reject everything 
that does not shock them. 


The wise man at any period will cheerfully 
acknowledge that a small fraction of one per 
cent of what obtains a hearing in his own day 
will survive. He will presume to know what he 
likes, and take advantage of such technical 
and artistic experience as enables him to give 
reasons for his likings, but if he is cautious he 
will not publish any of his conclusions as to 
what particular works will survive. The wisest 
English contemporaries of Handel may have 
preferred him to Bononcini and may have dis- 
agreed with the rhymester who said that ‘‘ com- 
pared to Bononcini Mr. Handel’s but a ninny ; 
while others aver that he to Handel isn’t fit to 
hold a candle. Strange that such difference there 
should be, betwixt Tweediedum and Tweedle- 
dee ’’—but neither parties ever heard of Bach. 


In order to simplify and secure some unity 
for these talks, I have selected two classical 
works from which I shall draw most, but not all 
of my illustrations : one a supreme masterpiece 
of what is sometimes called absolute music, 
that is to say, music with which it is a waste of 
time to speculate as to the non-musical ideas 
which may have influenced the composer ; and 
the other a supreme masterpiece of choral music 
in which the words are in themselves objects of 
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the highest veneration, and their relation to the 
music is of vital importance to every aspect of 
the musical form. 


You and I have no time to deal with the views 
of persons whose taste is so superior that they 
deny the greatness of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony and of Brahms’ German Requiem. Not 
even if some of you share in those denials—and 
in any case I am not dealing with tastes but with 
facts as I have found them in the course of my 
musical experience. Whatever one’s taste about 
the music of Beethoven and Brahms, there is 
no difficulty in convincing a non-technical 
British jury that those composers were musi- 
cians of considerable experience and successful 
in gaining the ear of a music-loving public for 
many generations. 


I shall spend most of your time in these talks 
in showing that what such composers expect of 
the listener is what can reasonably be expected 
of an ear that is not defective in some category 
of its perception of sound and that a surprising 
amount of professional knowledge that is forced 
upon lovers of music by certain kinds of com- 
ment is irrelevant and distracting even where 
it is true. 


I am not going to analyse Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony and Brahms’s Requiem continuously 
or systematically, but I am going to take illus- 
trations mainly from these two works in every 
category with which I have to deal. Now the 
first bogy with which the non-technical listener 
is usually frightened is counterpoint. We cannot 
proceed far in the analysis of a highly-organised 
piece of music without discovering that an 
enormous proportion of it consists of several 
different things going on at once. This is in fact 
one of the main differences between Western 
music of the last 500 years and oriental music, 
together with all that has been discoverable of 
ancient music. When the musician claims to be 
able to follow simultaneously every thread in 
the polyphonic tissues that range anywhere be- 
tween Bach’s two-part inventions to the double 
chorus and independent orchestra of the 
Hosanna in his B minor Mass and beyond those 
twelve parts to the forty of a certain famous 
Motet by Tallis, the modern psychologist smiles 
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derisively and says that his science proves that 
it is impossible to attend to more than two 
things at once; but there the sixteenth century 
theorists who codified the rules on which 
Tallis composed, and codified them after Tallis 
had composed, are entirely in agreement with 
the modern psychologist. They never considered 
more than two notes at a time, and the father of 
modern acoustic science, Helmholtz, found 
their theories far more in accordance with his 
discoveries than the modern theories which 
claim to build whole chords into an elaborate 
system. Moreover, to attend is not merely to 
hear. For my own part, I doubt whether in lis- 
tening to music I trouble to attend to even two 
things at once, although the psychologist tells 
me that I can. There is no limit to the sounds 
that you can hear at once. If there is a fault any- 
where in Tallis’s 40-part Motet, it is a fault be- 
tween two of the forty parts. As such, it may be 
gross enough to attract attention: if more than 
two parts at once can be considered faulty, then 
there are more faults than one, but the subject 
of the listener’s attention is the total effect of the 
forty voices. Tallis’s art is good acoustic 
cookery : we may presume that a supremely 
gifted cook appreciates a dish in a more 
analytic way than the connoisseur who condes- 
cends to no professional knowledge of the ob- 
jects of his taste. But if the flavour has been 
ruined by an incredibly small pinch too much 
or too little of a seasoning, the professional 
cook will condemn the result as ruthlessly as if 
he knew nothing about the skill that went to 
making the rest of it. 


Counterpoint was plausibly but misleadingly 
described some generations ago by an Oxford 
professor as the art of combining melodies. The 
definition is not untrue, but it is seriously mis- 
leading in that it tempts the listener to think that 
it is his duty to trace the individual melodies : a 
duty which is imposed upon him only in special 
cases as in such things as fugues ; and then in 
all sane music always lightened by his being 
given every opportunity to understand the 
melodies separately before they are combined. 


A better definition of counterpoint is that it 
is the art of producing a mass of harmony in 
which the notes of all the chords are formed by 
good melodic lines. Of course, this ultimately 
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begs the question because the stern logician then 
asks us what harmony is, and the only possible 
answer to that is that it is ultimately good 
counterpoint. Fortunately this kind of circular 
argument is not unsound, for harmony and 
counterpoint and rhythm, and perhaps a few 
other categories which I will not trouble either 
to ascertain for myself or to inflict upon you, 
will eventually make up the whole musical cos- 
mos ; and when your arguments not only depend 
upon each other but comprise the universe, it is 
perfectly legitimate to argue in the circle that 
they depend upon each other because they 
make up the uniformity of nature, and that they 
prove the uniformity of nature because they all 
depend upon one another. 


This I learnt taking essays to the Master of 
Balliol in 1896. 


Let us now proceed to a musical demonstra- 
tion ; if good harmony is good counterpoint and 
vice versa and if we are not required by the most 
complex classical or modern music to attend to 
more than two things at once, or even to 
more than one thing that forms the whole, it 
ought to be possible to devise a counterpoint 
that simply vanishes into harmony or melody 
when you hear it as a whole. Here now is a 
reasonably melodious bass (Ex. 1). 


I play it as a bass but it will pass quite ac- 
ceptably as a tune which I harmonise accord- 
ingly (Ex. 2). 


Let us put another tune on the top of this 
bass. You mustn’t expect great richness of 
harmony from merely two parts that are moving 
at the same pace. This will be the skeleton of 
harmony, but it is a skeleton that stands fairly 
upright and the second melody isn’t bad (Ex. 3). 
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It even imitates the bass in a manner which 
learned persons might call canonic. I will now 
put a third part on the top. You will not find 
that you have any occasion to attend to three 
things at once or to admire the canonic detail. 
You will receive a sensation with which you are 
extremely familiar. You may suspect that the 
style is slightly highbrow, but only towards the 
end of the phrase and that is because, being re- 
stricted to three parts, I have to harmonise with 
a certain lean, athletic economy which sounds 
faintly sophisticated. But I think you will rec- 
ognise at once that you are not expected to 
listen to the three threads (Ex. 4). 
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In short, this is merely a normal and respec- 
table way of harmonising our national anthem 
and I think the most naive listener will agree 
that it is somewhat better than this somewhat 
non-contrapuntal makeshift, though this is 
grammatically correct (Ex. 5). 


You see then that unless melodies move at 
different paces their simultaneous combination 
may disappear in the ordinary decencies of 
smooth harmony. If the composer wishes you 
to attend to two melodies at once, he will in the 
first place have to see that they can attract atten- 
tion by contrasts of rhythm and perhaps by 
making harmony that is not uniformly smooth. 
If his art-form is based on the assumption that 
your main occupation will be to attend to com- 
binations of melodies, such as in the case of a 
fugue or in the case of most of the great forms 
of choral music, he will also see that you have 
plenty of opportunity of knowing the melodies 
separately before they enter into combination. 
It so happens that Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony and Brahms’s Requiem contain two of 
the most impressive and elementary examples 
of a combination of melodies that have ever 
been written. Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
was as a whole much disliked on its first ap- 
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pearance. Contemporary critics quoted the 
phrase, ‘“‘Caviar to the general’, but its 
allegretto was an instant popular success. Dismal 
hack writers earned twice Beethoven’s income 
by arrangements of it in such forms as male- 
voice part-songs with titles such as ‘‘ The 
Monk’s Prayer”? and anybody who may be 
surprised to learn that most of the movement is 
in double counterpoint will enjoy the thrill of 
Monsieur Jourdain when he discovered that 
he’d been talking prose all his life. Double 
counterpoint, triple and quadrupal counter- 
point, etcetera are by the way not merely com- 
binations of two, three or more melodies but 
combinations so devised that any of the 
melodies can become the bass of the whole. In 
the allegretto of the Seventh Symphony, as the 
combination grows in volume till it pervades 
the whole orchestra, it becomes several octaves 
deep so that it is impossible to say which melody 
is above and which below. Here with its intro- 
ductory chord is the first melody which, as you 
see, is nearly monotone (Ex. 6). 


Now if I repeat this as Beethoven does in a 
higher octave for clearness and add a few de- 
tails to the inner parts, not much is gained so 
long as my details are in the same prevalent 
rhythm (Ex. 7). 


6, Allegretto 


But now listen to Beethoven’s combination 
and let those of you who do not already know 
this well-known classic more than you wish to 
try to imagine that anybody can ever have had 
the slightest difficulty in following it as a com- 
bination of two melodies. Do not over-rate the 
responsibilities implied by that word “ atten- 
tion’. You have discharged the duty of atten- 
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tion thoroughly enough when you have recog- 
nised that the theme in dactyls and spondees or 
in less technical language the dum-dee-dee-dum- 
dum is being maintained over the new melody 
to which you can listen with undivided mind. 
There is no more difficulty in this than in 
recognising at a single taste that there are 
peaches and pears and apricots in a fruit salad 
(Ex. 8). 


My example in Brahms’s Requiem is equally 
impressive, but not so drastically simple, for 
neither of the themes approaches monotone. 
You can hear more things than two, though in 
the last resort you need attend only to the whole. 
The solemn rhythm of the drums is an impres- 
sive third element (Ex. 9) which does not disturb 
the other two but becomes an essential part of 
the general impression. First, the orchestra states 
its theme, then the chorus delivers its own 
theme. I will not trouble to set them out more 
separately than you will find them in Brahms. 
You will not have the slightest difficulty in 
recognising that, though I am a poor singer, I 
am singing a solemn tune and that I am at the 
same time repeating the orchestral introduction. 


5, Langram, marschmassig 


Here the lecturer played and sang from the 
beginning of ‘ Den alles Fleisch’, in the manner 
shown by Ex. 10. 


Of course you must not expect that all 
counterpoint will be as directly impressive as 
these examples or that the composer will never 
demand more alacrity from the listener in 
seizing his points. Here for instance is the theme 
of the finale to Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 
a scandalously Bacchic tune which one of the 
kindest but vulgarist musicians I ever knew in 
my youth sternly reprobated as vulgar (Ex. 13). 
For the most part, the bass is the merest funda- 
mental support (Ex. 11). 
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But at the end of the tune Beethoven is com- 
pelled to make it move (Ex. 12). 


And later on in the development of the finale 
he transposed this moving bass (Ex. 14) to 
the treble and certainly has his own pleasure 
in thus raising it to the dignity of an audible 
theme. Moreover he would applaud the acumen 
of the listener who, on a first hearing, saw the 
point, but it is a mistake to suppose that if you 
miss this point that the course of the develop- 
ment becomes unintelligible. It is no case where 
the eminent detective plucked a thread from 
the hearthrug and after scrutinising it through 
the powerful microscope which he wore as a 
monocle, placed it in a small envelope which 
he signed and sealed in the presence of wit- 
nesses. There is nothing mysterious in putting a 
marching iambic rhythm above instead of below 
the whirling semiquavers of the main theme. 


And if you recognise that this iambic rhythm 
has also been anticipated in its melodic shape 
by the bass so much the better for you. At the 
risk of a certain amount of blasting in your re- 
ception, I wil! let fly with this theme with 
something of the energy that Beethoven inspires. 


Here the lecturer played on the piano the 
first twenty bars, with repeats, of the Finale 
of Beethoven's Seventh Symphony. 


Later in the development when he has got 
into a remote key : 


Here the lecturer played the C major sec- 
tion of the development of the same move- 
ment. 

And so on. 


Well I think that you will not find really that 
the composer expects you to hear incredibly re- 
mote or abstruse things. There is nothing of 
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which I as an experienced musician have a> 


greater horror than abstruseness in analysis. I 


find, in my own experience with pupils, and 


sometimes with musicians, that it takes far 


more trouble to remove spurious abstruseness | 


than to inculcate a sense of fine detail. Let us, 


as I see I have still time at my disposal and | 
of | 


yours, try a few more illustrations 
contrapuntal points from the Seventh Sym- 


phony. For instance, here is the theme of the | 


first movement : 


Here the lecturer played the first eight bars 
of the Vivace of the Ist movement of Beet- 
hoven’s Seventh Symphony. 


Now themes when they are used in highly 
organised music are not always used as a 
whole. It would be very tiresome if a long 
melody could never be alluded to without drag- 
ging in the whole of its regular structure and 
the consequence is that small recognisable por- 


tions of themes become broken off and are used | 


separately and built up into other phrases, from 
which arises the — I don’t wish to use strong 
language — but at all events the highly repre- 
hensible heresy that music is built up of small 
figures. There is a very famous play which was 
brought into fame in England by a very famous 
actor who represented Beethoven as sitting at 
the pianoforte and tapping his head and pro- 
ducing from thence the inspiration (Ex. 15, bar 


1). 


From which after profound thought he pro- | 


ceeded to derive (Ex. 15, bar 2). 


And so we are told that in this method the | 


whole of the C Minor Symphony was con- 


structed as the Forth Bridge has no doubt been | 


built from one rivet to the next. Now the real 
truth of the matter is that big musical para- 
graphs will break up into themes and that if 
the composer chooses to make a big musical 


What the Composer expects from the Listener 


paragraph that is permeated with a single figure 
that is a special case. Well, this figure (Ex. 16, 
17) is an example of the kind. 


Those three notes come in a great many 
different aspects and I will conclude with the 
most impressive aspect of all, that which in the 
coda or peroration of the first movement rele- 
gates it to the bass (Ex. 18). 


And there you hear it during a long cres- 
cendo, on the surface of which very little but 
monotone happens : 

Here the lecturer played the full score of 

the 1st movement from the beginning of 

Ex. 18 to the end. 
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At all events I hope that in this first talk I 
have relieved some of you of an unnecessary 
load upon your consciences and left you more 
free to enjoy music as Beethoven and Brahms 
would hope that you should enjoy it. 


From a series of talks entitled Music and the Ordin- 
ary Listener broadcast in the BBC National 
Programme on 28 May, 1937; printed by permission 
of the executors of the late Sir Donald Francis 
Tovey and of the BBC. 


A recording of this lecture with illustrations played 
on the piano and sung by the lecturer may be heard 
at the Institute on BBC records 14803-5, 


Schnabel 


EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


HAT was it that made Schnabel not only 
a great pianist with a large public for 
whom he could do no wrong, but a musical 
intellect who commanded the respect of the 
entire musical world ? To begin with, I think 
it was his immense seriousness, his refusal to 
play any but the very best music, the meticu- 
lous care he bestowed on small details (what 
actors call “‘ throw-away” lines), the impres- 
sion he made that he was re-creating every bar 
of the music. Also his playing recalled Busoni’s 
in its ability to evoke orchestral effects, by a 
clever use of the pedals, and by a dynamic 
range that was both wider and more supple 
than that of most pianists. 


It was by such capacities as these, which in 
Schnabel’s case amounted to genius, that he 
exerted some of his sway over his large 
audience ; but the quality that most of all won 
him his unique position with knowledgeable 
pianists of his day was intellectual power. This 
enabled him so to grasp the form of a musical 
work, whether a sonata or a four-minute piece, 
that he could convey it to the listener, without 
any seeming effort, while at the same time de- 
lighting him by the detailed beauty of the 
material that went to the building of the total 
structure. In other words, when Schnabel 
played, one was always aware of the wood, 
though one was looking at the trees. 


This architectural quality is at its most im- 
pressive where one would expect to find it— 
in large-scale works—but it is also to be found 
in a short piece such as Schubert’s Allegretto in 
C minor, D.915, which was written in 1827 as 
a memento for a young friend who was leaving 
Vienna to take up an official position in Venice. 
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Though not well-known, it is simple, tender, 
regretful ; musically worthy to rank with the 
songs of the Winterreise. Schnabel plays it as 
if it were indeed a song: we hear the lilt of 
the verse, perceive the length of the Jines and 
their division into stanzas; yet every phrase is 
joined to the next and the three sections are 
artfully drawn together into a whole. (HMV 
DB 3755 or DB 21353 ; LP re-issue COLH 33). 


If we listen to that I think we can see why 
Schnabel liked to call Schubert “the last of 
the great composers ”’. 


And now, before mentioning other examples 
of his admirable qualities as an interpreter of 
classical music, I must pause to notice what 
seem to me to be his defects. These were not 
inconsiderable. For one thing Schnabel’s tech- 
nique—at any rate until the last years of his 
life—was in some respects deficient. His play- 
ing had none of the virtuosity we associate with 
pianists like Rachmaninov or Horowitz. Con- 
sidering most of the music he elected to play, 
this was not in itself a disadvantage. If, in play- 
ing a concerto by Mozart or Beethoven, you 
turn the passage-work into so much glittering 
decoration, you spoil the intended effect, which 
is usually modulatory. Schnabel never made 
such a mistake. On the other hand, he occasion- 
ally essayed works such as the concertos of 
Brahms, which do demand a certain type of 
virtuosity ; and then the effect, though as usual 
very thoughtful, was rather gloomy and 
laborious. 


It was not however just his lack of virtuosity 
that was disconcerting about Schnabel: his 
performance was often marred by runs 
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Schnabel 


arpeggios, and other pianistic devices, executed 
in an untidy, dishevelled manner that was strik- 
ingly at variance with the scrupulous care he 
devoted to all other aspects of the music. He 
also had a trick that to some of his admirers 
was peculiarly maddening, of playing groups 
of two or more semiquavers in a clipped fashion 
that halved the note values and sounded very 
careless—to say the least. Two rather bad 
samples of this kind of thing are the upward 
arpeggios in the Finale of Schubert’s posthu- 
mous Sonata in B flat major, D.960, which 
Schnabel plays as if they were spread chords 
(HMV DB 3754 or DB 21356, side 8; LP re- 
issue COLH 33); in the second movement 
(Allegro vivace) of Beethoven’s Sonata in F 
sharp major, Op.78 (HMV DB 1659 or DB 
9749, side 3) there are passages where the pairs 
of semiquavers sound as if snipped off with 
SCiSSOrs. 


Such defects as these suggest to me that 
Schnabel cannot have had what is called a 
““natural”’ technique. There is no particular 
virtue in possessing this: some of the greatest 
pianists have been without it, while others so 
gifted never trouble to get below the surface of 
the music they play. But Schnabel was an ex- 
tremely hard worker, and it is only fair to say 
that in his last years his technique cleared up 
very markedly. He relinquished his irritating 
mannerisms almost entirely and his passage- 
work became altogether tidier and less liable 
to run into a tangle. 


Another fault remained with him to the end : 
I mean an inclination to pedantry. Schnabel 
was in every sense a clever man, and because 
his own comprehension of the music he loved 
was essentially analytical, he sometimes played 
it as if his audience must necessarily know 
nothing at all about it. His recording of Bach’s 
Toccata in C minor, for instance, suggests a 
lecturer in a classroom. (HMV DA 1613-4). 


Similarly, he could not be relied on to take 
a simple, lyrical view of a simple, lyrical piece. 
His account of “‘ At the fireside” from Schu- 
mann’s ‘Scenes of Childhood”’ is a case in 
point. (HMV DB 6503). 


His playing here is surely strangely obvious 
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and insensitive : square as a box, with all the 
sequences phrased exactly alike, and dynami- 
cally rigid. It gives me the impression that the 
pianist, who held very strong opinions on all 
subjects, did not think much of Schumann. 


On the other hand, when it comes to some- 
one whose music he venerated, Schnabel’s touch 
could be wonderfully delicate. It would, I think, 
be difficult to do better than he does in 
Schubert’s Moment Musical in F minor, D.780, 
No. 3 (HMV DB 3359, side 3). What a con- 
trast there is between this and the Schumann ! 
Yet the two pieces, in mood as well as in form, 
are much alike. 


When the lyrical content was not simple, but 
consisted of an expatiation on some theme in 
a sonata movement, then Schnabel never failed 
to astonish us by the way in which he made the 
music flower out, beautifully and naturally, 
while at the same time never losing sight of the 
intellectual structure—the harmony, the modu- 
lations, the forward development of the piece. 
There is a remarkable example of this in the 
first movement of the Schubert sonata which I 
have already mentioned—that in B flat major, 
D.960 (HMV DB 3751 or DB 21353, side 2; 
LP re-issue COLH 33). 


Schnabel’s profound feeling for sonata form 
made him an ideal soloist in classical concer- 
tos. Here his supremacy in Beethoven was such 
as to overshadow his no less magisterial perfor- 
mances in Mozart’s concertos. These splendidly 
perfect works of art had, with a few excep- 
tions, been virtually neglected for a century and 
more, when Schnabel reintroduced them, be- 
tween the wars. To play them properly requires 
extreme neatness and a kind of discretion that 
was only just coming back into fashion among 
pianists when Schnabel made his name. The 
solo parts are brilliant enough, but in a man- 
ner that is very different from the grand, 
rhetorical style invented by Beethoven for his 
last concerto. The range of feeling displayed 
in these works of Mozart is extraordinarily 
wide, but—as later in the music of Chopin— 
their emotional power is contained by the 
sinewy grace and by the strict symmetry of 
the musical framework. The lay-out of the 
piano parts is light and airy, but not in the 
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least brittle, and there can be no greater mis- 
take than to deliver them in the finicking, cat- 
on-hot-bricks manner that was for so long con- 
sidered appropriate to Mozart. It is to 
Schnabel’s eternal credit that, if he did not in- 
vent, he at least re-established, more consis- 
tently even than Edwin Fischer, the correct ap- 
proach to Mozart’s concerto style. 


To see how this works out, I suggest that 
you should take the C major concerto, K.467, 
and listen to the development section of the 
first movement. (HMV DB 3099, side 2; LP 
re-issue COLH 67). This is a fine example of 
Schnabel’s historical imagination. The actual 
themes are delivered with firm and lucid elo- 
quence, but without emphasis, and the passage- 
work is stitched like gold thread into the sym- 
phonic texture. There are two cadential pas- 
sages, ending in orchestral tuttis. If this were 
a late Romantic concerto, the soloist would at 
these points rush frantically off the stage, wait 
in the wings while the orchestra said its rum- 
bustious say, then rush on again, under a spot- 
light, and with a dagger in each hand start 
declaiming at the top of his voice. Nothing of 
that kind here. The pianist dovetails off into the 
orchestra, remains quietly where he is and takes 
up his cue with no fuss or effort at an effective 
entrance. It is worth remarking, I think that in 
a Mozart concerto Schnabel displayed none of 
the untidiness, or the mannerisms, that seemed 
to be brought out in him by the more leonine 
solos in Beethoven’s concertos. 


The Andante of Mozart’s C major concerto, 
K.467, is possibly the most beautiful slow move- 
ment Mozart ever wrote—an elegiac poem that 
seems to me a complete answer to those critics 
who insist that Mozart was not a great melodist. 
Almost anybody at all versed in music can feel 
the shape of the heavenly tune ; but it needs an 
exceptional performer to marry it to the bass. 
Schnabel’s handling of the lightly murmuring 
triplets, and his phrasing of the tune, are a per- 
fect example of his understanding of classical 
poetry. From beginning to end the pulse of the 
movement is kept as regular as the beat of a 
heart at peace with itself. (HMV DB 3101 : LP 
re-issue COLH 67). 
short 


Another illustration of Schnabel’s 
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capacity to sustain a very slow tempo is the 
opening of the Larghetto from Mozcart’s last 
(B flat major) piano concerto, K.595. Schnabel 
was much criticised for his extreme delibera- 
tion here; but I feel myself that he was 
justified, because the length of each beat is so 
beautifully calculated, and the touch so smooth, 
that we are caught up into the air, so to speak, 
and kept in breathless expectation, right up to 
the end of the theme (HMV DB 2250, side 4; 
LP re-issue COLH 67). 


Schnabel first made his name in London, it 
is strange to recall, by his performance of a 
Brahms concerto. But it was as a supreme inter- 
preter of Beethoven that he consolidated his 
position with the general public, and no account 
of his playing or of his records would be com- 
plete without a reference to some of the 
qualities which made his Beethoven playing so 
remarkable. 


His range of interpretative style was no less 
wide than the range of experience, of emotion, 
and of musical expression which Beethoven 
himself displayed in the keyboard works of his 
three periods. Any of Schnabel’s Beethoven 
Sonata records taken from the early, middle and 
late periods would illustrate this wonderful 
interpretive range: I think two recordings 
which very well demonstrate his profound in- 
sight into Beethoven are the Sonata in A flat 
major, Op. 110 and that in F sharp major, 
Op. 78. 


The preludisings in Beethoven’s late sonatas 
are something of a puzzle—not simply to 
musical critics, but to pianists who have to 
make them sound convincing. Oviously they 
aré meant to sound dramatic—even in the 
operatic sense, for they contain fragments of 
recitative ; so that at a first glance we might 
assume them to have a literary significance. 
But Busoni, whose playing of these sonatas 
marked an epoch in the understanding of 
Beethoven, asserted that these mysterious 
passages were in fact the least literary of all— 
that they were music commenting on music. 
Now I think there is something in this para- 
doxical claim: these extraordinary intro- 
ductions do seem to be telling us something, not 
about the visible world or even about human 
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emotion, but about the nature of musical of Beethoven’s most classically sober manner. 


imagery, of note values, rests, loudness and 
softness, chord formation, and so on. 


It is with wonderful subtlety that Schnabel, 
in Op. 110, suggests this idea, of music 
meditating upon itself. (H.M.V. DB 1958, side 
4). 


As a contrast, the first movement of the 
Sonata in F sharp major, Op. 78—for which 
Schnabel had, I believe, a special affection—is 
played in a manner which reveals all the 
humanism contained in the deceptive simplicity 


I suggested above that Schnabel could make a 
really simple, lyrical piece appear dull or 
laborious by playing it in an over-intellectual, 
explanatory style. But in this sonata movement 
he keeps a perfect balance between head and 
heart, form and content. Each sentence, each 
paragraph, is exquisitely punctuated ; the chaste, 
crystalline touch, the discreet pedalling, the 
melifluous, unhurried rhythm, bear witness to 
an identification of the pianist with the music 
that is the highest imaginable tribute an 
executant can pay to creative genius. (HMV 
DB 1659-60 or DB 9748-9). 


The Berlin Phonogramm-Archiv 


KURT REINHARD 


HE Berlin Phonogramm-Archivy was 
founded by the famous psychologist, Carl 
Stumpf, who had been engaged in the study of 
the music of the non-European peoples for a 
considerable time when, in 1900, he made some 
recordings of the court orchestra of Siam, which 
gave some public performances in Berlin in 
that year. 


Professor Stumpf deposited these record- 
ings—made on cylinders—in the Psychological 
Institute of Berlin University, and during the 
next few years collections of cylinders made by 
ethnologists and other travellers increased the 
size of the archive until it became necessary to 
set up a separate administration for it. 


In 1905 Stumpf appointed to the post of head 
of the archive a former student who had be- 
come his assistant, Erich Moritz von Horn- 
bostel, who remained in this position until 1934. 


The Archive, which received funds from both 
public and private sources, was able up to the 
outbreak of the first world war to provide many 
field-workers with Edison phonographs, it being 
understood that in return their recordings 
should be made available to the Archive. 


By 1906 it had about 1,000 cylinders, and it 
was actively engaged in exchanges with other 
institutions in various parts of the world. To 
facilitate these exchanges the archive produced 
electrotype matrices from which as many copies 
of the records as were necessary could be made. 


The Archive remained in the Psychological 
Institute in the Palace of Berlin until 1934, but 
in 1922 the state assumed responsibility for it 
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and from that date its administration was in the 
hands of the Academy of Music. These changes 
did not affect the Archive’s work, which con- 
tinued to be the collection of records of non- 
European music and its scientific evaluation. 


Most of the work was undertaken by 
Hornbostel himself, but Otto Abraham also 
wrote books and articles based on the Archive’s 
material and there were various special 
activities. These including the production—in 
co-operation with Georg Schiinemann—of some 
1,000 recordings in the prisoner-of-war camps 
during the first world war, and the formation 
of a “‘ demonstration collection’ of 120 cylin- 
ders containing the best and most typical 
examples of music from all parts of the world 
contained in the Archive ; this ‘‘ demonstration 
collection’ was available for sale. 


In 1934 the Archive was attached, as a 
separate department, to the Berlin Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde, and Berlin-Dahlem became its 
home. It had by this time become known and 
respected throughout the world, and when the 
second world war broke out its collection 
amounted to about 11,000 cylinders, and it had 
been responsible for 69 publications based on 
previously unissued material in the Archive. 


During the second world war most of the 
cylinders and commercial recordings belonging 
to the Archive were stored in various places, for 
safety’s sake. Those which had been sent to 
what became the Western occupation zones 
were returned to Berlin in 1951 and in this way 
the Archive regained about ten per cent of its 
former cylinder collection. With the addition of 
copies preserved in other institutions and some 
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gifts of old cylinders, the Archive now possesses 
perhaps one-tifth of the total number of record- 
ings that belonged to it before the war. It is 
probable that a considerable part of its former 
collection does exist, in various places, but so 
far the Archive has been unable to regain 
possession of it. 


After the foundation of the Berlin Freien 
Universitat in 1948 and the appointment of the 
author as professor of ethnomusicology at the 
University’s Institute of Music, the Archive was 
transferred there. But in 1950 a further move 
was made, back to the Museum fiir Volker- 
kunde in Berlin Dahlem; as the state of the 
accommodation worsened, the Archive was 
transferred to a depository at  Berlin- 
Lichterfelde at Gardeschiitzenweg (71-101). 


The reconstruction of the collection, 
especially in recent years, has made consider- 
able progress. Many copies have been made of 
material collected by foreign field-workers, and 
in addition a great deal has been collected by 
students working under its own auspices. Only 
a few commercial recordings have been 
obtained, but the frequent exchanges with 
foreign institutions and radios, and collabora- 
tion with individual collectors, have been very 
fruitful. 


For the last ten years daily use has been made 
of the Archive by research-workers who wish 
to listen to non-European music and it con- 
tinues to provide every facility for students at 
the Institute of Music. 


An expansion of the Archive’s work and in- 
deed a realisation of a long-held aim was the 
formation of a collection of musical instruments, 
as part of the Museum, which became possible 
with the transfer to more suitable accommoda- 
tion in 1959. This work continues under the 
direction of Dr. Dieter Christensen, Assistant in 
the Phonogramm-Archiv, who is engaged in 
compiling an annotated catalogue of the 
instruments. 


At the time of writing the best sections of 
the Archive’s collection of records are as 
follows : Turkey (recordings by Bartok, Eber- 
hard and Reinhard); Lapland (recordings by 
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Laade, Christensen, Munser and Seipoldy) ; 
Jugoslavia (recordings by Christensen) ; 
Kurdistan (recordings by Christensen) ; Corsica 
(recordings by Laade); Tunisia (recordings by 
Laade); New Guinea (recordings by Von 
Schmitz and Fischer) ; and the Ellice Islands, 
Oceania (recordings by Koch). 


Many of these records have already been 
scientifically studied, and some of these studies 
will, it is hoped, shortly be published. 


The following information will show that in 
spite of the great losses sustained by the 
Archive during the war, it has regained both in 
the quantity and quality of its collections the 
position which it held in 1939. 

Number of records : 


Original recordings Commercial Total 


Tapes Discs Total _ records 
Europe 3,165 243 3,408 729 4,137 
Near East 1,940 358 2,298 581 2,879 
Africa 499 839 1,338 596 1,934 
Asia 369 435 804 878 1,682 
Oceania 960 410 1,370 166 1,536 
America 301 128 429 567 996 
TOTALS 7,234 2,413 9,647 3,517 13,164 


The number of published papers based on 
material in the Archive has gone up by 24 to 
a total of 93, and two further publications are in 
the press. 


Information about the Archive and _ its 
history may be found in the following sources : 


Carl Stumpf: Das Berliner Phonogramm-Archiv. 
Internationale Wochenschrift, 1908. 

James Mooney: The Berlin Music Archiv. 
American Anthropologist 17, 1915. 


Erich Moritz von MHornbostel: Das _ Berliner 
Phonogramm-Archiv. Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende 
Mus. kwissenschaft I, 1933. 


Marius Schneider : Das Phonogramm-Archiv des 
Museums fiir V6lkerkunde. Archiv fiir Vergleichende 
Phonetik, Erste Abt., Bd. II, 1938. 


Kurt Reinhard : Das Berliner Phonogramm-Archiv. 
Die Musikforschung 6, 1953. 


Kurt Reinhard: ‘The Berlin Phonogramm- 
Archiv”. Journal of the International Folk Music 
Council 6, 1954. 


Kurt Reinhard : Das Berliner Phonogramm-Archiv. 
Baessler-Archiv, Neue Folge 9, 1961. 


The Performance and Care of LP 


and Stereo Records 


CECEL WAETS 


HE difficulty I find in talking about 

the gramophone record and how it 

works is to know roughly how much can be 
taken as already understood. 


It would probably be a waste of your time 
to tell you that there is only one groove on 
each side of a record, and that it spirals from 
the outside edge to the centre. Mathematical 
equations expressing the forces involved in 
playing it are virtually useless to convey prac- 
tical information, so I would like to commence 
this talk by reading a description of “* High 
Fidelity from Records” from a recent maga- 
zine article: ‘‘Sheer perfection is reached by 
the Hi-Fi enthusiast when he turns up the con- 
trols fully and puts on the supreme test record 
—a disc with blank grooves. Listening in rapt 
attention for the least sign of undesired sound 
he has at last achieved the dream of dreams— 
a machine that will play in complete silence ”’. 
The miracle is that it sometimes happens ! 


Let me continue: “These antics may be 
better understood if we stop to consider the 
fantastic job that a record player has to do: 
from the sound engineer’s point of view a 
musician playing a note is merely making the 
air vibrate. If he plays a high note the air vi- 
brates rapidly ; if he plays a low note it wafts to 
and fro slowly. For each note there is a rate 
of vibration, which is called its frequency. 


The bottom note on a piano, for instance, 


has a frequency of 27 cycles per second ; that 
is, it vibrates to and fro 27 times a second. At 
the other end of the scale, the top note on the 
piano vibrates over 4,000 times a second and 
indeed the individual shape of each vibration is 
different for each instrument even though they 
sound the same note. 


If you imagine the sound pattern of vibration 
of a single violin multiplied by the presence of 
twenty violins, with the vibrations of all the 
other orchestral instruments added, you will 
have an idea of the commotion in the air of 
a concert hall when a symphony orchestra is 


playing. 


The combined vibrations form one very com- 
plex sound pattern. What the recording en- 
gineer has to do is to translate this complex 
sound pattern into wiggles of the groove in a 
gramophone record.” 


Now what the article means by “the shape 
of the vibrations being different for each in- 
strument”’ is important! Consider this 
“wiggle in the record groove” as representing 
perhaps a sound from one instrument. If the 
sound is a smooth continuous musical note, the 
wiggle or waveform in the groove will curve 
smoothly and change its direction at an even 
rate as it passes under the stylus. Such a note 
could be produced by a flute or an organ. 


Now consider say the same note played on a 
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Fig. 2. The author with the model referred to in this paper. 
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piano: the note is the same—that is the fre- 
quency at which it vibrates will be identical— 
but the shape of its waveform will be quite 
different. At the commencement of the note the 
hammer strikes the string, producing a steeper 
wavefront, and a more violent acceleration re- 
sults where it changes direction; only if the 
note is sustained long enough does the wave- 
form gradually smooth itself to an even vibra- 
tion. The waveforms of some sounds with vio- 
lent accelerations indeed frequently resemble 
the teeth of a saw. 


*“ When we lower the gramophone needle 
onto a long playing record’? — I continue to 
quote from the same article — ‘‘ we force its 
tiny point to clatter along a track two and a 
half thousandths of an inch wide, where it gets 
buffeted from side to side by the turns and 
twists of the wiggles like a miniature bobsleigh. 
The vibrations generate a tiny electrical current 
in the pick up; this is increased several thou- 
sand times by an amplifier and injected into a 
loud-speaker which shakes back and forth, and 
the result is supposed to be exactly the same 
marvellously complex pattern of sound vibra- 
tions that perturbed the air in the concert hall.” 


Well now, it could be true! The bit however 
which is going to concern us is to establish as 
far as possible the facts about “this tiny point 
clattering along its track.” Of course it does 
nothing of the kind. It is the groove which 
travels along underneath the tiny point and, in 
passing, attempts to force it to follow the re- 
corded waveforms. If the point is obstinate— 
being too stiff or heavy — the groove cannot 
manage the job and gets some of its wiggles 
ironed out or knocked off. The lighter and more 
flexible the pick-up movement and the smaller 
the radius on the stylus, the easier is the task of 
the groove to make the stylus follow exactly 
every intricate little contour of the recorded 
waveforms. Hence the efforts of designers to 
reduce the stiffness and mass of pick-up move- 
ments to obtain the highest possible fidelity in 
tracing the groove with the least damage to the 
recorded sound pattern. 


The mechanics are beautifully simple. Just 
a spherical tip snugly resting between two in- 
clined surfaces, self-adjusting to fit the stylus 


employed ; and should the recorded velocities 
become too great for the stylus to respond to, 
it is forced up the inclined wall or even over 
the top of some waveforms without serious dis- 
tress to the listener. 


The actual size of the groove in a long-playing 
record is less than the thickness of a human 
hair, and the tip of the stylus is smaller still ; 
this makes it difficult perhaps to appreciate the 
effects of all the forces involved when the re- 
cord is played. 


The groove in the original master disc from 
which records are pressed is cut with a cutter 
having a “‘ Vee”’ shaped profile—the included 
angle being 90°. The apex is usually slightly 
radiused. The deeper the groove is cut, ob- 
viously the wider it becomes across the top 
from shoulder to shoulder. 


The photomicrograph accompanying | this 
paper (Figure 1) is of such a groove viewed 
from above. It is a small section of a stereo 
record magnified 250 times. The average width 
across the top of the groove is approximately 
60 microns—or less than 3 thousandths of an 
inch, whereas a human hair averages about 4 
thousandths of an inch. This depth allows the 
largest L.P. stylus in use today—that is 
0.001lin. radius (or one thou.) to ride approxi- 
mately midway in the groove. The use of this 
size is today mainly confined to lateral records. 
In stereo a smaller radius is desirable and im- 
proved pick-up design permits the use of 
0.00075in. (or # thou. radius). The stiffness and 
mass in some specialist pick-ups have been re- 
duced still further to permit the use of 0.000Sin. 
radius (or half thou.). 


Now observe even at this magnification the 
smooth surface of the groove walls in the 
photograph. Examining it from the narrow part 
uf the ceutre groove at the bottom, for the first 
inch or so you will see that the centre groove 
narrows as it approaches the crest of a low fre- 
quency sound modulated mainly on the left- 
hand channel, ie., the left-hand wall of the 
groove. The thick white line at the bottom of 
the groove is light reflected from the curved 
radius. The crest of the waveform is reached 
at about 14 inches from the bottom of the 
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photograph where it changes direction and 
light is reflected from the walls of the groove, 
disclosing the indentation of a stylus having 
sufficient pressure to indent the walls almost 
from the top to the bottom. There is obviously 
a deeper impression on the left-hand wall than 
on the right. 


The impression of a half thou. stylus at this 
magnification would only occupy about an 4 of 
an inch to either side of the groove bottom, so 
the evidence here is that the stylus used was 
larger. I should say that it had a radius of one 
thousandth of an inch. 


Following the groove still further one finds 
that about halfway up (just about the centre of 
the photograph) the groove has a little recorded 
ransient wiggle. (The reflection from _ the 
bottom radius gives the true amplitude of this 
and the light reflected from the shoulder of the 
left-hand wall shows that the modulation is 
mainly on the left-hand channel). Tracing the 
indentation of the stylus however it can be seen 
that it has taken a straight course through this 
little transient which has been somewhat ironed 
out in the process. 


This is the normal behaviour of a record 
being accommodated to the reproducer used. 
Had a more sensitive pick-up been used, the 
impression of the stylus would probably have 
shown that this transient (occupying less than 
a ten thousandth part of a second) had been 
faithfully traced. 


Observe now the groove to the left of the 
picture. Although not so simple to follow, the 
same thing has happened more or less to half- 
way where a very violent high frequency sound 
commences. This is one of those waveforms like 
a saw edge which only the smallest stylus could 
trace properly. 


See how the large stylus behaves. The first 
two cycles where the sound is building up show 
nothing unusual. I suspect the first violent 
wavefront kicked the stylus into the air but the 
three top right-hand wavefronts have been 
severely blunted as evidenced by the white 
patches reflected from the now flattened sur- 
faces as the stylus ploughed from crest to 
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crest. No doubt some reproduction of the sound 
occurred, but the finer detail—in fact all the 
harmonic content of the sound—has not been 
reproduced. This is the condition which causes 
the grey appearance on records of some loud 
passages when examined with the naked eye. 
The small fragments of groove material thus 
scraped off form a dust which if not removed 
collects along the bottom of the groove. 


Perhaps the most remarkable fact about 
these observations is that although the record 
has not been used under the best conditions, it 
has accommodated itself to those which ex- 
isted, and is still likely for a long time to give 
the best reproduction that the pick-up employed 
is capable of providing. 


Another point to note is the uneven pressure 
observed on the groove walls. During recent 
years I must have examined thousands of re- 
cords under the microscope, and almost with- 
out exception similar evidence is visible. I shall 
refer to this later on. 


To pursue our subject further it is necessary 
to follow a little simple arithmetic. A record 
revolving at 334 r.p.m. travels under the stylus, 
at the outside edge of a 12-inch record, at about 
16 inches per second and of course at about 
half this towards the centre of the record. As I 
have already said, the lowest note on the piano 
has a frequency of 27 cycles per second, so 
each cycle will occupy just over half an inch 
of groove length. 


We do not have to be very exact about this ; 
the important thing that I want you to note is 
that with each octave the frequency is raised 
and the wavelength halved, so that by the time 
we get to the top of the piano, that is 7 oc- 
taves above the lowest note, the waveform is as 
small as the normal stylus and towards the 
centre of the record it can only just follow 
the general outline of the waveform and some- 
times even has to ride over the top. 


It is possible to spend many hours studying 
the situation now before us. It can be shown 
that frequencies as high as 15,000 cycles per 
second are faithfully recorded in the groove, 
and the electrical response of pick-ups can 
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equal this; but a major limiting factor in ex- 
tracting all the delicate details of the recorded 
sound is the size of stylus necessary to provide 
robust equipment for domestic use. 


Here is one advance that has been forced by 
the requirements of stereo, where the groove 
also varies in size as the modulations rise and 
fall, requiring a stylus which must be smaller 
in order that it can remain in the groove on the 
crests of the waveforms. 


Now if the shape of the groove in all makes 
of record had a “ Vee” form the problem of 
using a smaller stylus would be somewhat 
simplified, but there are millions of records in 
use and still being issued in which the groove 
bottom is radiused to such an extent that a 
half thou. stylus could easily ride along the 
groove bottom without making proper contact 
with the walls. 


It is unfortunate that there is little informa- 
tion from the makers on this subject, and with 
the exception of the Decca Company, which 
notably employs a ‘“‘ Vee” shaped groove, it is 
still a matter of experiment to find the smallest 
stylus which can be used consistent with mini- 
mum distortion. 


Can I now refer to the model which I am 
exhibiting (Fig. 2). We are dealing with stereo 
as well as lateral so let me “‘ dress the stage” 
as it were. 


In front of us is this enlarged model of a tiny 
section of a groove; imagine that the concert 
hall with its musicians is behind it—right at the 
back. In between there will be some micro- 
phones, the recording room, and the record 
factory ; the model in front is a small section 
of the end product of a recording session, and 
a complete record at this scale would measure 
some 5,000ft. across. I could never rotate it or 
move the stylus at audio frequencies, so for this 
demonstration the movements must be in very 
slow motion. It is also necessary for you to 
imagine that the groove is moving towards you 
as the record rotates. 


Even the smallest armature and stylus in use 
today—having say a } of an inch overall length 
would extend to some 12ft. in diameter and rise 
over 100ft. in the air, so it is apparent from its 
relative size to the groove that a large effort is 
still required to vibrate it. 


The radius on the stylus tip is roughly 
equivalent to half a thou. and it can be seen 
to ride almost at the bottom of the groove. If 
the groove bottom were radiused to any extent 
it would in fact appear to touch all round un- 
derneath the stylus. 


Observe the various changes in stylus motion 
which occur : 


BIG. 3 


EFFECT OF SIGNAL POSITION ON 


STY LUS MOTION 
Left Half Sound Half Right 
left central right 


These movements in practice are changing 
with each fraction of a second. 


One of the chief disadvantages in using 
smaller stylii is that the foreign matter which 
collects in the groove is in proportion then much 
larger. 


Dust is always present in the atmosphere, 
and only when the particles are large can we 
see them ; even without the assistance of static 
attraction which most L.P. records possess, a lot 
must fall on the record surface and collect in 
the groove. With a small stylus there is little or 
no room for it to pass underneath, so it has to be 
either collected in a little clump or bounced 
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over by the stylus which causes annoying ex- 
traneous noise and distortion. Airborne cellu- 
lar fragments are usually too large to get right 
into the groove and they mainly lie on the sur- 
face until pushed aside or collect round the 
stylus. 


At this magnification of the model they would 
look like telegraph poles or large trees, and 
they can and often do form a bunch large 
enough to obstruct the movements of miniature 
pick-ups. 


The most harmful form of dust is formed of 
mineral or crystalline particles which become 
broken down to provide a rough gritty path for 
the stylus. Many of these particles are sharp 
enough to become embedded in the groove 
material, and it is very difficult to remove them. 


Washing is not always a good thing—in fact 
the impurities in water can leave a precipitation 
in the groove which is often worse than the 
original condition. 


At this scale a drop of water on the record 
would be deep enough to swim in and the pre- 
cipitation from it when dried would approxi- 
mate to a liberal sprinkling of sand or granu- 
lated sugar. The smaller the stylus employed the 
greater is this nuisance, as it destroys all 
chance of obtaining a silent background. 


There are now several record cleaning 
cloths, tissues and accessories available to us ; 
indeed over the past five years much of my time 
has been occupied with the problem involved 
in the cleaning and treatment of records. I still 
think that the most difficult of these problems 
is to get the users of the various accessories 
now available to employ them to their best ad- 
vantage. 


May we consider first the use of a damp 
cloth. For a normal person using an average 
quality record player this is all that may be 
deemed necessary. If an attempt is made to use 
a dry cloth, as fast as the dust is wiped off 
one side a strong static charge will be generated 
and the dust will cling all the tighter. 


Slightly damping the cloth with water pro- 
vides a temporary leakage path for any static 
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charge, and the dust usually collects on the 
cloth. If the cloth is used too often there will 
come a time when the accumulated dust is just 
being transferred from one record to the next. 


The degree of dampness is very important. 
It is surprising how differently instructions are 
interpreted by different people—however intel- 
ligent they may be. I often receive specimens 
of records which are claimed to have been 
cleaned only with a barely damp cloth — on 
which there are large areas of dried mud. Of 
course the background noise will be high! The 
free moisture has spread into the groove, es- 
pecially where it has been wiped straight 
across, and has left a gritty residue in the path 
of the stylus. 


Any free fluid applied to a record is usually 
harmful. Record manufacturers supply impreg- 
nated cloths and tissues for those who desire 
something more efficient than the scarcely damp 
cloth. 


Decca supply an impregnated cloth ; there is 
also the Emitex tissue, and the Philips Discleaner 
which is another impregnated cloth. 


The subject of dust behaviour in static con- 
ditions is a very involved one, and most con- 
fusing. There is no short explanation for the 


fact that under a stated static condition some 


dust is attracted and some repelled. 


The various agents used for impregnating 
record cleaning materials have known charac- 
teristics. Some are cationic in nature and some 
anionic—meaning that applied friction will in- 
duce either a positive or a negative charge in 
them. It is also known that static is akin to 
magnetism in that opposite charges attract each 
other while like potentials repel. These agents 
all evaporate very slowly if at ail, and remain 
stable for long periods. 


Water of course is a good conductor, and in- 
capable of holding a static charge. It behaves as 
a temporary leak to any charged surface rather 
as if the terminals of the millions of tiny 
accumulators holding the charge were shorted. 


Some antistatic agents have the property of 
attracting and absorbing moisture to form a 
similar leakage path. I trust this rather brief 
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description will give you a slight understanding 
of the purpose of the different antistatic agents 
employed, each of which has some advantage. 


As regards their application I confess I am 
still unable to hold a record while using these 
cloths without leaving fingermarks on the re- 
cord, so while the turntable manufacturer might 
not approve I find it easier to treat a record 
while it rotates on the turntable, assisting its 
rotation if necessary with a finger on the label. 
This method I find also permits an even appli- 
cation. 


The Philips Discleaner should perhaps be 
used only very occasionally, but it is safe to use 
either the Emitex tissue or the Decca cloth 
quite frequently without producing an excess 
accumulation of the agent on the record sur- 
face. The Philips Discleaner is in my opinion 
over-generously impregnated with an extremely 
efficient antistatic agent which can become 
greasy on the record if used to excess. 


Unfortunately a cloth or tissue is unable to 
penetrate very far into the groove, and in an 
effort to ensure the complete removal of all dust 
from the groove I developed the accessory 
which I dubbed the ‘‘ Dust Bug ’”’. It was used 
at first to clean the groove during examination 
under the microscope and was so efficient for 
this purpose that it was produced for general 
use. 


It has a small tuft of nylon bristles shaped 
at their tips to penetrate to the bottom of the 
groove and rake out any dust while the record 
is played. A plush pad is incorporated which 
collects the dust and is maintained at a lower 
electrical potential by being slightly moistened 
with a dilute solution of ethylene glycol in dis- 
tilled water. Any static in the record is dis- 
charged by this the instant before the brush con- 
tacts the dust. 


It is not intended that any of the fluid should 
be transferred to the record surface although 
kind friends have stated that the ethylene glycol 
lubricates the record, and because of this I 
believe many users apply excess fluid to the 
plush pad in an attempt to obtain this result. 


A little thought should bring the realization 


that the outside edge of the record will receive 
most of this excess fluid while the centre will 
get none and the practice rather defeats the 
original design. The Dust Bug should not be 
considered as an antistatic applicator. 


Once it was realized that a method had been 
found to clean the groove with certainty the 
Parastat was a natural development : with this 
it is possible to treat records more rapidly and 
also to provide a controlled microfilm of an 
efficient antistatic combined with dry lubricant 
which leaves no visible trace on the record sur- 
face. 


Turning now to the material of which the 
record is composed, it is found to be flexible 
and relatively soft. It is easily marked and I 
can for instance under the microscope observe 
every spot where any pick-up has been placed 
on it. 


Physicists have taken much trouble to mea- 
sure the depression caused by the stylus. Using 
a one thou. radius indenter with a downward 
pressure of 10 grammes the indentation mea- 
sures just short of half a thou., while if the 
pressure is reduced to one gram it is just half 
this amount—let us say 5 microns. Any pres- 
sure above 2 grammes we are told stresses the 
record material beyond its elastic limit and the 
surface is permanently deformed. 


Statements of this kind could easily frighten 
us until a little thought shows that these figures 
are taken while the record is stationary, rather 
as if the depression of a water skier were mea- 
sured while he was standing sationary on the 
water. The force required for his support on 
the surface is absent until he is in motion. The 
measurements do show however that the record 
material yields under pressure and indicates an 
elastic limit. 


In actual fact the groove is always in motion— 
passing under the stylus—and my observations 
show that on an unmodulated groove the nor- 
mal domestic record player having a ? thou. 
stylus with a downward pressure of 5 grammes 
can trace the groove with little permanent de- 
formation, even after many playings; but 
wherever the groove is modulated, extra force 
is required to move the stylus, and at each 
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change in direction the groove wall is indented 
until there is sufficient supporting area in con- 
tact with the stylus to provide the force to move 
it. 


It is only when the resistance of the stylus to 
movement exceeds the strength of the record 
material that the result is as already shown in 
the photomicrograph ; this indicates that further 
reduction of the mass and stiffness of pick-up 
movements is desirable rather than that still 
smaller stylii with less downward pressure 
should be employed. 


With the best equipment today the groove dis- 
tortion is reduced to very small proportions in- 
deed, and only the most violent accelerations 
may cause sufficient deformation of the groove 
to be recognized audibly. 


Stereo however, still requires a much more 
exact equalization of the forces at present ap- 
plied to the stylus. We have seen that this is 
required to execute an orbital motion in trans- 
lating the stereo information. We also know 
that the record material is within limits elastic. 


It is clear then that even though the musical 
quality of the sound may be unaffected any 
uneven force causing more pressure on one wall 
than the other will result in a false orbital path ; 
it will also disturb the complimentary ampli- 
tudes of the waveforms of the two channels as 
well as producing a false interpretation of their 
phase relationships. It is unfortunate that such 
an uneven force is produced from all pick-up 
arms in use today. 


Consider the friction between the stylus and 
groove which produces a force pulling the 
stylus in a forward direction. In the old days 
of the wax cylinder record the stylus was trans- 
ported over the record by a separate lead screw 
driven by the motor. It was only the introduc- 
tion of the more robust shellac disc which per- 
mitted the record groove to perform this func- 
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tion. It was very convenient for the acoustic 
tone arm to follow suit, and later on pivoted 
pick-up arms became the accepted method. 


More recently the inherent tracing distortion 
of the method has been reduced by cunningly 
overhanging the pick-up, and it is this which 
in most cases now produces an inward pull re- 
sulting in the left-hand or inside wall of the 
groove receiving the greater pressure. 


To demonstrate this we must consider the 
pick-up arm as if it were a piece of string con- 
necting the arm pivot to the stylus itself. There 
is only one position for the string where the 
stylus can exert an even pressure on both walls 
of the groove—that is when it is at right angles 
to a radial line drawn from the record centre 
to the stylus. If the stylus overhangs this line 
then it pulls inwards, or if the stylus is behind 
then it pulls outwards. In the effort to reduce 
tracing distortion to a minimum pick-up arms 
today produce a strong inward pull. 


It is not difficult to appreciate that with one 
wall of the groove supporting a greater propor- 
tion of the downward pressure, the other wall 
supports less, and the unbalanced indentation 
of the groove walls often amounts to appreci- 
ably more than the difference in amplitude be- 
tween the separately recorded channels. 


It is certain that at the moment we are only 
able to reproduce a small percentage of the 
stereo information recorded in a record groove. 


Finally there is some speculation that the size 
of groove and stylus will become smaller still ; 
but this can only happen when and if the use 
of the half thou. stylus becomes general. If the 
progress in pick-up design ever permits this 
to happen we could, with a groove half the 
present size, look forward to up to an hour’s 
performance from each side of a 12in. record 
with no other change of equipment—surely a 
most attractive idea ! 


The East African Swahili Committee 


LE heats BE 


HE Committee was formed in 1925 under 
the name of The Inter - Territorial 
Languages (Swahili) Committee, for the pur- 
pose of standardizing the language to be used 
in schools and official publications. The 
Swahili language is spread so widely that it had, 
and still has, a very large number of dialects 
some so widely divergent as to be almost unin- 
telligible to persons from another area. The 
four Governments concerned, Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Uganda and Zanzibar came to the con- 
clusion that there must be one dialect recog- 
nized as official for general use. The first work 
of the Committee was therefore to fix the 
orthography, to standardize certain rules of 
language and to authorize the official use of 
books that conformed to these standards. At 
the same time its Secretary, the late F. Johnson, 
was at work on the ‘ Standard ’ Swahili Diction- 
ary, which was published in 1939. 


Despite the fierce opposition of the advocates 
of other dialects, one of the dialects of 
Zanzibar was chosen, the orthography was 
fixed and this dialect became the official dialect 
of the four territories. It spread steadily with 
the spread of literacy, because in the early years 
it was almost impossible to persuade a publisher 
to accept a book that had not been scrutinized 
by the Committee’s readers and had received 
the Imprimatur authorizing its use in Schools. 


At the same time the advance of broadcast- 
ing meant that the spoken word, almost always 
in standard or almost standard Swahili, was 
heard more and more widely. With the growth 
of literacy came naturally the rise of newspapers 
and periodicals and, while these did not invite 
the Committee to approve them, the writers in 
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those published in East Africa had so often re- 
ceived their education in ‘ Standard’ that most 
were in a language that would qualify for the 
Imprimatur. There are now over sixty such pub- 
lications current in East Africa. 


To a great extent the Committee could then 
feel that its initial task was accomplished. There 
remained however a growing volume of other 
work that needed to be done. With the growth 
of new ideas the Committee has been called 
upon to make an attempt to standardize new 
words and has produced lists of recommended 
terms for use in politics, professions and 
trades. The Committee cannot set itself up as 
an ‘ Academie ’, able to say this word shall and 
this word shall not be used; but it can draw 
attention to the fact that a word for a new idea 
such as a ballot box or a pylon is widely cur- 
rent in one area and deprecate the introduction 
of other words elsewhere. 


More recently the Committee has turned its 
attention to the collection and preservation, 
with a view to the editing and publication, of 
documents of historical and literacy value that 
are to be found. The History Sub-Committee 
was set up in 1958 under the Chairmanship of 
the late Sheikh Mbarak Ali Hinawiy, K.B.E., 
and has done such good work that the present 
organization is in danger of being swamped. 
Swahili, alone of African languages south of 
Ethiopia, had been written (in Arabic script) 
for some centuries before the Europeans 
brought their own alphabet. There are many 
documents of great interest and many of these 
are in danger of being destroyed. The Com- 
mittee does its best to discover and preserve 
these documents and it has been found that 
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often the owners do not wish to part with them 
but have no objection to their being copied. 
The Committee therefore is attempting to build 
up a library of microfilm of such documents, 
although it realizes that until it can find more 
money and staff there is no hope of reading or 
editing more than a fraction of its collection. 


There is also a vast amount of oral tradition 
to be tapped and the Committee has now tape 
recorders that can be used to preserve the 
stories and epics that are still known to the 
older generation. This work is only just begin- 
ning and little has yet been done; but there is 
every reason to hope that it will be a means of 
preserving a part of an interesting culture which 
otherwise will soon be lost. 


Hitherto only the coast has been tapped. 
Rumours are received of material both written 
and oral in places far from the coast, but with- 
out funds it is impossible to visit these places 
with camera and recorder and to see what is 
there. It is, however, probable that there is 
much to be collected not only in East Africa 
but in the Congo, in the country of Tippu-Tip, 
whose autobiography was recently published 
by the Committee. This, with two poems, one 
on the Abushiri rebellion and one on the 
Maji-Maji rebellion, are examples of the sort 
of history that can be found. Hitherto all the 
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History of this part of Africa has been drawn 
from European sources and is seen through 
European eyes. These three little books disclose 
something of the attitude of the indigenous 
peoples and the Arabs to the earlier European. 
At the same time the publication of such books 
gives the general reading public a chance to 
obtain at a reasonable price some of the liter- 
ary heritage of Africa. 


It seems probable that the growth of literacy 
and of the desire to exchange ideas will draw 
Swahili together and that it will become more 
and more a single language. The fact that the 
Congo uses two different orthographies neither 
of which is ‘ Standard’ is regrettable and there 
is less uniformity in the twenty habitations of 
the Congo; but the spoken and in particular 
the broadcast speech is certainly growing closer 
together and it is already possible to use this 
common tongue even as far as the Atlantic 
Coast. 


Note : A copy of a tape recording of ‘ Utenzi wa 
AbdurRahman’, a dramatic poem on one of the 
incidents of the time of the prophet Muhammad, has 
been deposited in the Institute by the East African 
Swahili Committee, together with a recording of the 
Makonde Litany. The text of the former is in the 
press and will be added to the Institute’s library in 
due course. 


Uruguayan Music and Poetry on 78s 


ENRIQUE: J. 


5 ae brief note is intended merely to point 
out some of the more important land- 
marks in the panorama of the music and poetry 
of our nation which happen to have been re- 
corded, and I shall limit myself to mentioning 
three figures—a singer of the Golden Age of 
Singing, a poet, and a composer—whom the 
perspective of time shows to have been the 
leaders in their respective spheres in Uruguay. 


In record catalogues at the beginning of the 
gramophone era there is to be found a 
Uruguayan tenor: ironically enough, however, 
his name appears among “‘ Italian singers ”’ and 
it is in fact given as Giuseppe—instead of the 
correct José Oxilia. He seems to have been the 
first singer from Uruguay to have made records 
and he appears on cylinders and discs from the 
turn of the century. 


He was not a red label artist, though his 
records were widely distributed throughout the 
world, and Verdi is said to have thought highly 
of his Otello. There is even a legend that he 
called him “‘ the perfect Otello ’’; but if so, what 
place is left for Tamagno ? Whatever the truth 
of this story, Oxilia must have been heard by 
Verdi and his records at least have the historical 
interest of being contemporary with the original 
performances of the work. 


Our national poet is Juan Zorrilla de San 
Martin, who lived from 1855 to 1931, and it is 
a fortunate thing that among the relatively few 
records of poetry—measured against the vast 
world output of recorded music—a few exist 
spoken by him. 


It was a great event in the history of my 
country when at the unveiling of the Independ- 
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ence Monument in the city of Florida on May 
19th, 1879, Zorilla de San Martin recited his 
poem, La Leyenda Patria (The Legend of the 
Homeland). Some thirty years later he recorded 
parts of this poem on Victor 68241 (12-inch) 
and 62991 (10-inch). At the same time he re- 
corded part of his greatest poem, Tabaré, on 
Victor 62987-8 (two 10-inch) and his Hymn to 
Lavelleja on Victor 62992 (10-inch). 


It seems likely that two other 10-inch re- 
cords may have been made which would fill the 
gap in the numerical series (62989-90), but no 
trace of them—or of any other records by the 
poet—remain. His records necessarily had a 
limited distribution, and I only hope that some 
reader of this article in England or the United 
States or elsewhere may be able to throw some 
light on the question. 


Our greatest composer was Eduardo Fabini 
(1882-1950) and some of his music was in- 
cluded in that recorded at the very beginning of 
the electric era—perhaps the first truly South 
American music in the new medium. Soon after 
the magic year 1925 the Victor Company re- 
leased three 12-inch records of Campo Overture 
(Country) and La Isla de los Ceibes (Cluster of 
Silk-Cotton Trees) on records numbered 9156-7 
and 9155 respectively, played by an anonymous 
symphony orchestra conducted by Vladimir 
Shavitch, who had given Campo its first per- 
formance in 1922. The recordings were actually 
made on November 21, 1927, in the composer’s 
presence. 


No other records of Fabini’s orchestral works 
seem to have been issued since, but the Chilean 
soprano Sofia del Campo recorded his song, 
Luz Mala on Victor 9483 together with some 
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It was, however, in 1942 that perhaps the 
most important—but also the least known— 
series of records from the standpoint of the 
musical history of Uruguay were made. In that 
year, on August 11th, at the studios of the 
Argentine Odeon Company, the following re- 
cords were made for its Uruguayan affiliate, 
Gioscia Hnos : 


Matrix Title Author of Catalogue 

Words Number 

Performed by Maria Luisa Fabini de West, accom- 
panied by Eduardo Fabini 


12169 Luz Mala Trelles 


12170 Flores del Monte Morales } 60004 
12171 El Nido Silva Valdéz | 

Remedio Trelles ; 60002 
12174 El Poncho Silva Valdéz J 
12175 ‘Triste Regules 60003 
12176 La Giieya Trelles 

Performed by Eduardo Fabini 
12172 Triste No. 2 — 60005 
12173 ~=Triste No. 1 _— 
All the works above are by Fabini. In 


addition on matrix numbers 12177 to 12180 
(catalogue numbers 60000 and 60001) the same 
singer recorded songs by Chopin, Debussy and 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, with an anonymous 
pianist, whom one likes to think may have been 
Fabini. 

It is difficult to understand how Fabini’s re- 
cordings could have been accomplished, for he 
was a man of extreme modesty and shyness 
and was very reluctant to appear in public; 
only those who knew him well can be aware 
of how shy and modest he was. Nevertheless, 
somehow or other the records were made and 
were put on sale in Uruguay. They were in the 
nature of a private issue and did not appear in 
any catalogue; information about them has 
been correspondingly difficult to obtain, and the 
matter was complicated by the fact that some 
of the catalogue numbers appear to have 
been assigned also to some records of popular 
Uruguayan music which were on general sale. 
That the details as given above are available is 
due to a search made by the Argentine Odeon 
Company, to whom I express my thanks for 
their co-operation. 


Thanks to the efforts of the ‘‘ Ciculo Critico 
del Disco”’, a group of critics to which the 


author belongs, the Fabini titles above are to be 
issued on a 10-inch LP disc. 
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The only other records by Fabini that I have 
been able to trace are some white label 
Victrolas which he made for the Uruguayan 
Government with the baritone Victor Damiani. 
These were not available for general sale, and 
information about them is still incomplete. 
Those titles which I know are: 


Catalogue 

number 
Luz Mala 12-inch single-sided 1676 
EI! Poncho 10-inch single-sided 1677 
nie ? 1678 
Remedio 


No commercial records of Fabini’s music 
have been issued during the LP era. The record 
industry is thus—according to one’s point of 
view—under a serious obligation to the com- 
poser or in the happy state of having a 
promising field to till. Fabini’s output was not 
large, but he made up for this lack of quantity 
by the quality of his most important works. 

* * * 

NOTE. A chronological list of Fabini’s works 
with biographical data appears in Compositores 
de América, Vol. 2, 1956 (Music Section, Pan- 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A.). 
A copy of this may be consulted in the Insti- 
tute’s library, to which it was kindly presented 
by the Pan-American Union). 


A 12-inch LP record (Arca FH.005) made 
under the auspices of the Uruguayan University 
of the Republic to commemorate the tenth 
anniversary of Fabini’s death is in the Institute’s 
archive thanks to the generosity of the author 
of this article. It consists of the following 
works : 


Intermezzo No. | Hugo Balzo (pianist, 


Triste No. 1 who gave the first per- 
formance of Triste No. 
1 in 1936) 
Campo SODRE Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by 
Lamberto Baldi 
Flores del Monte 
El Poncho Irma Schinca (soprano) 
Barquito (text by and Juan  Potrasi 
Adela Marbiali) (pianist) 
Luz Mala 
La Isla de los Ceibos, Bratislava Symphony 
Overture Orchestra conducted by 


Juan Potrasi 


Book Reviews 


Broadway on Records—1900-1960 : A selected list of 
musical and dramatic performances on long-playing 
records, compiled by James L. Limbacher, 8 pp., 
duplicated typescript, Audio-Visual Department, 
Dearborn Public Library, 22100 Michigan Avenue, 
Dearborn, Mich’gan, U.S.A., 1961, free. 


This list is confined to published monaural LP 
records of plays, musical comedies, one-man shows, 
revues, Operettas, readings, vaudeville and burlesque. 
Information provided includes the title of the show, 
the dates of the first Broadway production and of 
revivals, the name of the composer, author or 
adaptor, the make of record and the (American) 
record catalogue number. 


It is stated in the introductory note that the list 
omits “film, jazz or instrumental versions of musical 
comedies or dramas which do not contain some of 
the Broadway cast”, and Gilbert and Sullivan 
revivals are also left out. 


In any future edition of this compilation—to which 
annual supplements are prom sed—it is suggested 
that rather fuller entries might be given, even if 
this were to mean that the publishing Library’s 
generous policy of giving the work free on applica- 
tion had to be abandoned. For example, the first 
entry states ‘‘ANTA Albums featuring noted stars in 
scenes from hit plays ” without indicat ng which stars, 
which plays, or the dates of first performance ; and 
against The Ages of Man there is no mention 
of Shakespeare. Although the list is clearly intended 
to be used in conjunction with other works of refer- 
ence it would greatly add to its value if some simple 
classificat‘on symbols were included, so that the ignor- 
ant enquirer could see which entries related to—for 
example—revues or readings or operettas and so on. 


These suggestions should not be taken as criticism 
of the compiler’s and publisher’s action in making 
available what will clearly be an extremely useful tool 
for the record librarian to possess. aay 


A Selected List of Recorded Mus‘cal Scores from 
radio, television and motion pictures, compiled by 
James L. Limbacher, 27 pp., duplicated typescript, 
Audio-Visual Department, Dearborn Public Library, 
22100, Michigan Avenue, Dearborn, Michigan, U.S.A., 
1961, tree. 


This very useful comp‘lation—made, like that re- 
viewed above—by the Director of the Audio-Visual 
Department of Dearborn Public Library—consists of 
lists of monaural records in the following categories 


of music—from full-length films on 33 r.p.m. discs ; 
from films on 45 r.p.m. discs ; what are described as 
“ outstanding film scores”? on 78 r.p.m. discs not yet 
transferred to LPs ; music from short films, from radio 
and television feature programmes; and a list of 
composers of film music. 


Information provided includes the title of the film 
or programme, the name of the film producing or 
releasing company and the availability or otherwise 
of the film in 16 mm form, the year of release and 
the composer’s name. Details of performers are not 
included. The record catalogue numbers given are 
American except that where a record has not been 
issued in America the European or other local cata- 
logue number is quoted. 


The introduction states that the lists are confined 
to specially composed instrumental film scores and do 
not include musical comedies or theme songs ; it is 
intended to publish annual supplements. 


The publication is a valuable pioneer enterprise 
and the compiler and publisher deserve the thanks 
of all those concerned in tracing film music records 
not only for producing the work but also for gener- 
ously offering to send it to applicants free of charge. 

A.H. 


Animal Sounds and Communication. Edited by W. E. 
Lanyon and W. N. Tavolga, Wash'ngton, D.C., 
American Institute of Biological Sciences, 1960, 458 
p., illus., with 12-inch 33 r.p.m. record, $9.50. 


This book has arisen from papers presented to a 
symposium of the Ecological Society of America in 
the section “ Animal Behaviour and Sociob ology ” ; 
to the papers presented there have been added later 
two more at the invitation of the editors. 


It is perhaps due to the original structure of the 
symposium that the book presents such an unbalanced 
coverage of the field of biological acoustics. Many 
important aspects are missing, such as the acoustics of 
invertebrates other than insects, insects other than 
Orthoptera and Cicadas, and terrestrial and aquatic 
mammals (including Man); furthermore the impor- 
tant subject of sound reception, with its immediate 
bearing on aspects such as the discrimination and 
recognition of sounds, is only touched on in passing 
by some of the contributors. Of course, it can at once 
be argued that this volume is not a text book nor an 
encyclopaedia of biological acoustics, although the 
title does not indicate any particular limitations ; but 
even the papers presented are not well balanced as 
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regards subject matter, almost half the text being 
taken up by Mr. Bogerts contribution on the acoustics 
of amphibia and reptiles. Now this is an excellent 
and important paper but if it had been of commen- 
surate length with other papers room would have 
been available for increased coverage of the subject. 


The general unbalance extends to some of the 
papers themselves ; for example, although that of D. 
J. Borror is entitled “The Analysis of Animal 
Sounds” it is virtually restricted to an account of the 
analysis of bird song by one type of audiospectro- 
graph. One is tempted to ask, what of waveform 
analysis, intensity analysis, line spectrographs, and 
what of the structures of sounds other than those of 
birds ? Another and perhaps more serious aspect of 
imbalance is that many of the cited references in sev- 
eral papers are only to American work ; for example, 
in the paper by C. F. Hockett there does not seem to 
be a single reference to work outside the United 
States, whereas it is well known—at least to a Euro- 
pean reviewer—that a great deal of work on exactly 
this subject—logical considerations and information 
theory in communication—has been done and is 
going on in the Old World. 


The papers themselves comprise many approaches ; 
Professor Kellogg contributes a review on recording 
and recording equipment with some useful practical 
points. Dr. Alexander’s paper on insect sounds com- 
prises a rather one-sided review of the literature with 
some very interesting speculations calculated to start 
many a controversy. The paucity of observations on 
fish noises is pointed out by W. N. Tavolga who 
joins with P. Marler, in his paper on bird song and 
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mating, in pointing out the great range of research 
which must be undertaken before even an idea of the 
width of field can be obtained. Because of the scant 
data available it seems very premature to talk yet of 
“the classification” of animal sounds, but the paper 
by N. E. Collias, on the ecological and functional 
classification of animal sounds, outlines one of the 
more promising preliminary approaches to _ this. 
Finally, C. F. Hockett contributes an interesting com- 
parative study of animal noises in relation to infor- 
mation theory. 


Despite the general criticisms made above the book 
contains much interesting and important information, 
is well produced and has a fairly adequate index. A 
useful adjunct is the demonstration record ; although 
its quality leaves much to be desired it offers the 
great advantage to the reader of being able to hear 
and contrast the actual sounds of animals—something 
which no amount of oscillograms or spectrographs 
can replace. 


The appearance of this book does underline the 
emergence in recent years of research on biological 
acoustics as a separate study; however, this would 
seem to be too narrow a view for a subject which is 
distinct only as regards its special techniques. It 
should and must for complete integration into zoo- 
logy, embrace at least part of the disciplines of 
physics, physiology and psychology and of course 
zoology itself. It will be interesting to see how this 
fascinating and lively field of biology develops in the 


future. 
P. T. HASKELL 


SOUND TO 
REMEMBER 


LOCKWOOD HIGH QUALITY REPRODUCERS 

ARE STANDARD EQUIPMENT IN ALMOST 

EVERY BROADCASTING & TELEVISION AUTHORITY 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


MODELS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE FOR DOMESTIC USE 


LOCKWOOD 


BevOartiC ANDY ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT. 
| LOWLANDS ROAD - HARROW - MIDDX ~~ BYRON 3704 


Booking has opened (ring CIT 7656) 


for 


POETRY AT THE MERMAID 


A Festival promoted by the Poetry Book Society 
Director : John Wain 


EIGHT DAYS—22 PROGRAMMES —16 to 23 JULY 


BONNEFOY - EMPSON - MACNEICE -« SEFERIS + RICHARDSON 

TIPPETT - INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMME OF POETRY IN ORIGINAL 

AND TRANSLATION - FOLK-POETRY AND SONG INCLUDING THREE 
JAZZ ITEMS - AMERICAN POETS, ETC., ETC. 


PRICES 10/6 to 2/6 


LEAFLET FROM P.B.S., 4, ST. JAMES’S SQ., S.W.1 


EE —_————E— anes 


COLLET’S Record Shop 


The next annual catalogue of Folkways records will be ready for circularisation before the 
next publication of this journal. We will willingly put you on our mailing list to receive 
information about releases. 


An interesting and useful set of four records has now been released. French Songs for 
learning French ‘ Chanton en Francais’ (FC 7719-22). The complete French text and English 
translation is included with each record. 


FI 9130 has the imperative title ‘Mend Your Speech’. The record deals with frequently 
mispronounced words, words with silent letters, foreign words in English usage and many 
other snares. 


FL 9967 Roman Love Poetry : selections from Catullus ; Tibullus ; Sulpicia ; Propertius and 
Ovid—no 3/6d. paperback this. 


We expect to land some Soviet recordings of Russian authors soon. We already have a 
fairly lengthy list of Russian language records available. 


Before long we should be getting the second shipment of Chinese LPs. Our first shipment 


of these fascinating records of excellent quality was soon exhausted. Well not quite exhausted. 
We have about three recordings of Peking operas left. Send for list. 


COLLET’S RECORD SHOP 


70 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 


Preliminary notice 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies 


in association with the 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF RECORDED SOUND 


Lectures to be held at the Institute during the session which begins in October 1961 will 
include : 
THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 


A four year course leading to the University Extension Diploma in the History of 
Music. 


Years I, If and III (24 lectures in each year’s scheme of study). 
Lecturer : ANTHONY MILNER. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SOUND RECORDING 
A historical survey (6 lectures). 
Lecturer : PETER FORD. 

THE ART OF SINGING 
A survey of the art of the great singers of the past hundred years (12 lectures). 
Lecturer : JOHN FREESTONE. 

POPULAR MUSIC 
Various aspects of popular music including jazz, gypsy music, film music, light opera 
and music comedy. 
Lecturers include : THURSTON DART, PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE, J. S. KNAPP- 
FISHER, A. L. LLOYD, JOAN RIMMER and PETER STADLEN. 


For further information please write to the Secretary, British Institute of Recorded 
Sound, 38, Russell Square, WC1, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
RECORDED SOUND 


(limited by guarantee) 


President: Viscount Esher, G.B.E. 
Secretary: Patrick Saul 


The principal object of the Institute is to preserve for posterity sound 
recordings of all kinds—including music of all countries and periods; literature 
and drama; language and dialect; speeches and historical events; and the 
sounds of animals—and to serve as a centre for their study. 


The Institute arranges lectures and recitals, and acts as a centre for 
information and documentation; its library contains books and periodicals in 
many languages and printed matter relating to records, including catalogues 
issued by record companies. 


* 


It is a non-profit-making company limited by guarantee and is recognised 
by the Minister of Education and Inland Revenue as an educational charity. 
It has received financial help from the Arts Council of Great Britain, the 
London County Council, the Pilgrim Trust, the Charles Henry Foyle Trust 
of Birmingham and the Sir Ernest Cassel Educational Trust. 


Support is also given by individual subscribers who enrol as Friends of 
the Institute (minimum annual subscription, one guinea or $3.50). 


* 


The public has responded generously to the Institute’s appeal for 
records to help in building up a national collection, and the average rate of 
intake is about 1,000 records each month. The collection is nevertheless very 
incomplete, and offers of records of all kinds are welcome. 


* 


Hours of opening are from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Mondays to Fridays). 
Appointments may be made to hear records during these hours; also by 
special arrangement, during the evening until 10 p.m. 


* 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, British Institute of 
Recorded Sound, 38 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 (MUSeum 4507). 


